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ABSTRACT ^ : 

' This discussion of attrition in foreign language 

instruction in high schools focuses on pao questions: EpW many 
s[tudents drdjgr put? and Why do idiey drpp out? In thfe first part, t^ 
1970/ figures for enrollments in fareigh languages in pu^:^: secondary" 
schools are examined. .The. o\^r all decline of -1<5X refXeo a 
decease in Course I enroiljtents 'hut an increase in enrpUjgents f qr ' 
courses II-VI; this is interpreted in light of changing requiremepts. . 
.In the second part, the .ai3rt:hor provides an explamtipn pf the dropout 
rate based on recent attrition studies. .These p^j^^ to several causes 
of foreign language attrition: (1) loss of interest, (2) xequireqents 
ccmpleted, (3) poor grades, (4) next level too hard, (5) scheduling 
diff iculjties, and (6) boring, irrelev^a^t . classes. - (Author/Rt) 
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A discussion of attrition in foreign language instruction focuses on two questions: 
How many students drop out? Why do they drojK out? Attrition figures computed from 
pu^^jipeondary schools enrollment data provide the answer to the first question. 
At^^ion studies, usually miich less national in scope than enrollment surveys, 
attempt to answer the second question by identifying some of the reasons which lead 
to student's decisions to drop ^ut. Inevitably the answers to the second question 
are less clear-cut than the answers to the first-, ^is report is in two parts to 
correspond to the two quest ioi^. 
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Although the MLA has not publicly issued enrollment f i^gures from its 1970 Public 
Secondary School Survey, data are iavailable from worksheets in the MLA office* 
Portions of the data are reproduced here in tables in so far as they contribute 
to ^ assessm^t of attrition trends.^ 

A comparison o£ the total enrollments in 1968 and 1970 for grades 7-12 in French, 
Spanish, and German sliows a slight drop £n 1970 from, the 1968 total; a percentage 
change of -1.5% (see Tables 1, 2A, 2B, and TQ*^ - The p^Srcent of change in public 
secdndary school enrollment for the same period was -14.9%. Althoug'B total enroll- 
ment for French and German fell by 7.3% anda.9% respectively from their 1968 levels, 
a 3.4% rise in Spanish enrollment minimized the overall decline." These increases 
and decreases were evenly spread across the United States, with the greatest in- 
creases recorded in New England, the Mideast, and the Rocky Mountains and the 
greatest decreases in the Southeast, Plains, and Far West. 

Enrollment in Course" I (I.e., the first course: French I, Spimish I, and German T) 
in 1970 suffered a greater decline from 1968 figures than did the total enroll- 
ment, whlcti may reflect the effects of the general loorsening of the high school 
graduation requirement or the college entrance reqifirement . A student enrolled 
in a. foreign language before a change in the requirement may elect a . second or 
third year to complete the sequence or for any other reasonn but a student who is 
about to enroll in the first course may int#irpret the cancellation of the require- 
ment as a vote of no confidence in foreign languages and withdraw from Course^ I. 
Total Course I enrollment fell by 2.0%; Miln French and German fell_ 6*^8% and 3.2% 
respectively while Spanish Course-X-^enrollment rose by 1.8%. Total enrollment in 
1970 fell proportionately less than Course I enrollment because couhrse enrollments 
beyond Course I were slightly higher than .in 1968. Spanish enrollment in Courses 
II, III^ IV, V, VI were largely responsible for thls^ upper course Increase since 
Spanish enrollment In this division rose by nearly 6^0% (see Table 3). Course 
II-VI for French, Spanish, and German experienced an overall Increase of 1*0%. 

The 1970 f isgures show that the .percent of Course I students -in all three languages 
who elected Course II remained about the same aa^JLn 1968, 47.6%, a decrease of 
0.9% from the 1968 figures. In spite of the general rise In Spanish enrollment 
(3.4%), J.ts rate for continuing^ students was (45.7%) the lowest of the three 
languages. German with 52.6% continuity, has the highest rate of the three; 
the rate for French was 48.9%. 
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Course II enrollment usually experiences more attrition thmi Course I, enrollment 
since many students who enroll to fuliill a requireront satisfy it in t^ years _ 
and drop out. Nevertheless, even in view of the downimrd trend in requirements. 
Course III enrollment in French, Spanish, and German in 1970 taken as a percen- 
tage of Course II enrollment roscu^pproximately three percentage points over its 
1968 level. In 1970 39.7% of Course II students elected Course III as opposed 
to 36*83! ±n 1968. The percentage of change from the 1968 figures was very nearly 
the samei 3.4% , for all three languages, but the actual percent of continxiing 
students for each lai^uage varied somewhat. In French 46; 2% of Course II students 
trolled in Course III, in German'-38.1%, and in Spanish 35.5%. 

Looking at 1970 Course III !e?5Xollment from the standpoint of Course I, 18.9% of the 
initial 100 students who enrolled in Course I continued- into Course III. The 
number varied slightly for each language , French 22.6%, German 20.0%, and Spanish 
16.2%; but all three languages retained more students in 1970 t|fan they had in 1968. 

In conquering the attrition figures for the three languages in:.1970, only three 
percentage points separated the French Course , I *attrttion rateX5i.l%) from, the 
Spanish Course I rate (54.3%), but the ^gap widened^ toT more than ten percentage 
points for Course II (53.8%? 64.5%). Even so this 64.5% attrition rate for Course 
II represents a decline of 3.7% percentage points from the 1968 figures yHien the 
rate was 67.9%. Course II attrition in Spanish in 1965 was 69.8%, in 1964 72.1%, 
and in 1961 76.8%. This amounts to a decline 12 percentage points in Course II 
attrition in Spanish in the.pa^t liine years. In 1961 of one hundred students 
entering Course i, only ID.5% elected Course III.' In 1970 this figure was 18.9%. 
In view of this and the fact tiat Spanish wa& the o^y language of the three to 
record an enrollment increase m 1970, its situation would appear to be the healthiest 
of all.- ' ' ' • \ 

German has the lowest attrition rate of the three for Course 1^(47^4%) but suffered 
a very sharp rise for- Course II. Its Course I attrition rate Is 3^.7% percentage 
points lower than the figure for French yet its Course II attrition rate climbed 
to 2.6 percentage points higher than the same figure for French. The problem may 
lie in the length of the sequence ,in^ German in most public secondary schools — 
typically only two years. 

It would be prudent to bear in mind throughout this discussion of Course III en- 
rollments that the length of the sequence for foreign languages is only two years 
or less in 44% of the public secondary schools (see Table 4A and 4B).2 ^if the 
percentage of Course II students who continue into Course III Is calculated on 
the basis of the estimated number of students i^o- actually have open to thea the 
option of enrolling in a. third year course, then over 65% of the. eligible Course 
II students elect Course .III* It is unfortunate that we cannot determine more 
accurately ^ich portion of the students we designate as dropouts are actually 
*'pushed out," to use Dusel*s teim*^ He refers to those students who complete 
their school's foreign language sequence a yeir or* two before they graduate or 
»wfao graduate before completing the j^juence. They are not Included, and rightly 
so, in the next coursers enrollment figures, but by not being included, they 
count :as dropouts when they'' should npt actually figure at all. ^ 

Course IV enrollment for French-, ^RataR and Gepman in 197^ seen as a percentage 
of Coirse IIL. enrollment, Increase! sMb/hat arthdugh not Significantly. French 
Course IV enrollment was up two percentage points/fo 37.8% of Course II enroll- 
ment. For the same course Spanish enrollments fell slightly to 31.1% of Course 
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III enrollment, and German fell 1.7% to 34.7% of Course III enrollment. 

The, number of students who survive into Course IV from Course I is 6.5 ,'up from 
6.1 in 1968, of the beginning 100 students. The figures for each language are 
8*5 for French, 5.1 for Spanish, and 6.9 for German. 
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Among those attrition studies which have contributed significantly to the research 
on^ the subject: and have provided background for subseqttent studies are those done 
by Paul Pimsleur, John Jh^sel, and Diana Bartley.^ Pimsleur's work on underachleve- 
ment in foreign language^ doife at Ohio State University in 1961 compared the per- 
formance of nearly three hundred students in five major subjects. The data led 
Pimsleur to conclude that foreign languages are more sequential and consequently \ 
require a higher degree of coordination between levels than do other subjects. 
He blamed the lack of coordination in many foreign language programs for the high 
number of dropouts. John Dusel of the California, State Department of Education 
did not attempt to identify any one persistent condition resulting in foreign 
language attrition but rather created in 1969^-a-dlaeaostic tool to assist schools 
in dealing with their dropout problem./ The tool consists of a, list- of common 
problems encountered by foreign language departments. The problems range from 
complaints about teachers taking too long to* grade tests to grievances in the 
community about the particular dialect o£ the foreign language taught in the schools. 
Opposite the list of problems, are suggestions designed to help to allievate these 
difficulties. Diana Bart ley interpreted the results obtained by another instru- 
ment, the Foreign Language Attitude Scale, a Llkert-type scale developed by Dr. 
Mary DuFort in 1962.5 in a study in the Palo Alt© Unified School District during 
the 1966-67 school year she tested the hypothesis that attitudes significantly 
affect performance. She proved that dropouts not only begin the school year with 
a poorer attitude toward foreign languages than do continuing. students but also 
that their attitudes worsen :considerably during the. course of the year. 

Although studies that cone strata on why students drop out of foreign languages 
do not always yield the same results, several reasons surface repeatedly as con- 
tributing to a student's decision to drop out* Recent studies point to five or 
six frequent causes of foreign language attrition. In a study of two hundred 
French III and Spanish III students in grades ten and eleven who decided not to 
enroll in. Course IV, poor grades and feeling that no additional study would be 
required for college preparation were the two main reasons cited for dropping 
out.^ According to about one, third of the sample, scheduling difficulties 
caused them to drop out. Similarly, fifty percent of the students in a sample 
from Erie County, Sfew York discontinued their foreign language study because the 
requirement was coiiq)leted. ' Others felt that the next level would be too hard. 
Some students were advised by their counselors to take a different subject because 
there, language marks were not very good. A few preferred' another subject or 
just were not interested in continuing. 
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Harry Relnert in Edmonds, Washington asked second year students their reasons for not 
continuing into- the third year.® Over seventy percent of the students stated as' 
their reason the fact that their requirements were completed . For some students 
poor^^des deterred them (fifteen percent of sample) and a few found the class 
boring (eleven percent) ^ but these reasons clearly had less impact than the com- 
pletion of the requirement. Dislike of* the teacher or dislike of the methods 
and materials had a negligible effect. Conversely, a majority of dropouts in a 
study in Utah in 1970 stated a dislike of the teacher's methods as the principal 
cause of their decision to drop out.'. They also mentioned (in this order) low 
grades; a dislike of the language, and an interest in other classes as factors 
^ich influenced their decision. 

During 1971 a graduate student at Brigham Young University prepared a question- 
naire for foreign language dropouts as part of a l^arger survey of student at- 
titudes. 10 He administered the questionnaire to students in thirty-seven Junior 
and senior high schools in Utah. The students w^e to indicate the, reasons from 
a list of sixty-five possibilities that contributed to their decision to drop 
out. The most frequently checked response was "I lost interest In the language." 
TWo-thlrds of all .the students felt this accounted at laa^t In part for their 
decision. Nearly'as many students stated they preferred to study another subject 
Instead of a language i this reason being essentially in the same vein as the first. 
Next they faulted the teaching method: "The language as It was taught was not 
relevant and worthwhile.". Tte reason that followed may ireflect poor^ grades or 
anxiety about the course- difficulty: "r didn't have enough time to study the 
language as I should." A .list of the twenty most frequently cited reasons ap- 
pear in Table 5. 

The State Department of Education in Virginia administered a very similar question- 
naire again in a survey of student attitudes .11 Although the reasons for drop- 
ping out varied slightly for each langtiage, students from mil groups Indicated 
that the most significant reason was that they lost interest in the language. 
The fact that they completed the usual college entrance requirements or did not 
need anymore tredit influenced the second largest group. Many students stated 
they were not learning enough to justify the time. Students in this survey, as. — , 
in the Utah one, gave a prcirinent rank to the reason that the language as it was ' 
taught was not relevant and worthwhile. They also had qualms about whether their 
background would be sufficient for the next level. A list of their top twenty 
reasons for dropping out makes up Table 6. 

A coiiq>arison of the Lists in Table 5 and 6 for these two surveys shows that thir- 
teen of the top twenty reasons appear in both lists although not in the same 
order. Even so the most significant reason is the same in both cases: loss of 
Interest. Among the other stated, reasons, completion of college entrance re- 
quirements and poor grades — or the anticipation of poor grades — figure prominently 
in nearly all the lists. 

An overview of current attrition studies is useful to the extent that each study 
elicited truthful responses from the students about their reasons for dropping 
out. This limitation, together with the fact that we do not know what percen- 
tage of students classified as "dropouts" can be asstimed actually to have dropped ' 
out, makes it difficult to arrive at clear-cut conclusions, forecasts, or pre- 
scriptions for the future # As language study becomes more and more a "free 
market" comnK)dity, it becomes subject to the laws of supply and demand. And in 
any market, che vendor's survival depends both on the quality of his product 
and his ability to create and interpret the demand. 
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According to figures In the MLA's Foreign Language Offerings and Enrollments 
In Public and Non-Public Secondary Schools , Fall 1968 , French, Spanish, 
GeriDan represented nlnty-elght percent of all public secondary school foreign 
language enrollments In. 19.68. 

2 g'* Wlllbern and H. Rutlmann, Lengths of Sequences In Modern Foreign Languages 
In U.S. High Schools , Modem Language Association, ED 044 986 

3 John P. Duselt "Surveys and Reports on Foreign Language Enrollments ," In 
Brltannlca Review of Foreign Language Education, Vol. 1, ed. Emma Marie 
Blrkmaler (Chicago P Encyclopedia. Brltannlca, 1969), p. 426. 

Paul Plmsleur et al. , Underachlevement in Foreign Language Learning (Columbus: 
Ohio Stace University Research foundation, 1963) ,-^£0 018 160: John P. Dusel, 
Diagnosing the Decrease in Foreign. Language Enrollment , (Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education,' 1969), ED 027 811; Diana Bartley "The Importance 
of the Attitude Factor in Language Dropout: A Preliminary Investigation of 
Group and ^ex Differences^," ELA, 3 (March 1970) , 383-393. 

5 Bartley, p. 383. The Likert Scale, named for Rehsis Likert bf the University 
of Michigan, is a .refinement of the "Yes/No/Maybe"-^hoice of responses to a 
question; The Scale permits a respondent to indicate the degree of positive 
or negative. feelings he has for a particular issue. For example, the Scale 
of responses might be (1) Not at all (2) A little bit (3) Quite a bit 
(4) Very Much. 

* Allan A. Clat thorn and Pauline L. Edwards, Survey of Fremrfa III and Spanish III 
Stadents not Planning to Study French . IV oj: Spanish IV , (Albington, Pa.: 
Alblngton High School, 1967), ED 019 912. . 

^ Anthony Papalia, "A Study of Attrition in Foreign Language Enrollments In Four 
Suburban Public Schools," VLk 4 (Oct. 1970). 62-67. 

® Barry Reinert, "Student Attitudes Toward Foreign Language — Ifo Sale!" MLJ , 
54 (Feb. 1970), 107-112. y 

^ Marilynne Lima, "A Comparative Study of Foreign Language Programs in Two 
Adjacent School Districts in the State of Utah and their effects on the Drop^ - 
^ut Rate," M.A». Thesis, Brigham Young University, 1973 (s-en in MS)i 

Lynn Wood, "A Study of Student Attitudes Towards Foreign Languges in Public 
Secondary Schools of Utah," MA Thesis, Brigham Young University 1972. 

Helen Warrtner, "Student Attitu^s Toward Foreign Language Study— Results 
of a Survey". Public EducatiocH to Virginia 8, No. 1 (1972), 4-7 
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Table 5 

A Study of Student Attitudes Toward Foreign Languages 
^ In Public Secondary Schools of Utah 

Reasons for Discontinuing Foreign Language Study 

1. I lost interest in studying tlie. language. 

2. • I preferred to study another subject instead of a language. 

The language as it was taught was not relevant and worthwhile. 

4. I didn't have enough time to study the language as mucli as I should. 

5. We weren't learning to understand the spoken language. 

6. We tried to cover. too much too fast. 

7. I wasn't able to become fluent ^ which was my reason for studying 
the language. 

8. 1 Just didn't f^el any more language was worthwhile. ' 
-9. I vas lazy and didn't study enough. 

10. All we did was memorize dialogs. 

11. There was too much memorizing. 

12. The repetition was boring. 

13. I didn't like the teacher. 

14. The teacher did most of the talking. 

15.. The teacher didn't pay sufficient attention to the problems of 
individuals. 

16. The language became more difficult , and I couldn't keep up any longer 

17. We weren't learning to speak the language. 

A. 

18. There wasn't enough emphasis on the people and their civilization. 

19. I didn't like the textbook. 

20. . There wasn't enough emphasis on vocabulary and grammar. 



TABLE 6 



State Department of Education of Virginia 

Most Significant Reasons Given by Students 
For Dropping or Failing a Foreign Language Course 



REASON i*niuiuDers xnoxcaue x^anK u£ reason 
for each language group] ^ 


French 
N«307 


Spanish 
N=295 


German 
■ N=34 




1* 


1* 

X 


1* 


m naa axx cne xangucige neeueQ rur coxxcge 
credit 


9 




e 


3* Not learning enough to justify the time 


3 


6 


8 


Sk ^ TAnoiiAoo nr>t* i^olovflnt* An/1 T.Tr\i^t*tiT.tti^ 1 a ho 

taugnt 


* 
*» 


o 
O 


3 


5* Had a poor background for the next level 


5 


19 


11 


6, Didn't need the credit , 


6 


2 


7 


7, ^Weren't learning to speak the language 


7 


16 


2 


8* Didn't feel more language was worthwhile 


8 


5 


9 


9« Lacked motivation to study 


9 


9 


13 


10. Failed to keep up with increasing diffi- 
culty of language 


10 


13 


12 


.11. Preterred to study another subject 


li 


lU 


16 


IZ. Involved too much memorizing 


12 


4 


Zf 


13. Poor quality of instruction 


13 


18 




14. Weren't learning to understand the 
spoken language 


14 


15 


16 


Id. ^ Class* covpired too raiuch too rast 


ib 


7 


2U 


16. Didn't like the Leach er * 


16 


17 


14 


17. Repetition wis boring 


17 


11 


6 


18. Time required for study detrimental to 
Erades in other subiects 


18 


14 




19* Intended to drcp language study at 
this time 


19 


. 12 


18 


20. Insufficient studv time 


20 


20 


10 


21. Involved too much translation 


22. Preferred to switch to language they 
might like better 


23. Preferred to switch to language which 
might be more beneficial 


24. Language was too difficult 



